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THE VAULTING SYSTEM OF THE HINDOLA MAHAL AT MANDU. 


By K. A. C. M.R.A.S. 


OOKING through the Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of India for 1903, I was 
much struck with the interior of the Hindola Mahal at Mandi. which I think must possess one 
of the most remarkable vaulting systems in India. This building is T-shaped in plan, and 

consists of a great Durbar Hall (Fig. 1), 88} feet long by 24} feet broad and 38} feet high, forming the 
stem, and a cross-piece in two stories. The ground floor of the latter is taken up by passages, store- 
rooms, a stairway, and a broad ramp leading to the upper floor, where there is another fine hall, a 
glimpse of which is seen through the window over the door at the end of the Durbar Hall. 

As may be seen, the vaulting system of the great Durbar Hal: corsists of a series of transverse 
arches evenly spaced : the backs of these arches are filled up level, but the roofing between them had 
disappeared as long ago as 1842.* These transverse arches may have been connected either by a 
series of barrel-vaults running at right angles to the axis of the hall, or bv means of beams of wood or 
stone. Mr Cousens} suggests “ that the roof was supported on wooden beams, which have been 
carried off, as has happened in so many buildings at Bijapir and other plaves.” In view of the tremen- 
dous abutment provided (Fig. 2) it is difficult to believe that it can have been roofed with anything 
lighter than stone. I venture to suggest that it was roofed by a series of barrel-vaults resting on the 
transverse arches, and my reason for doing so will become clear in the course of this article. 

The great feature of this vaulting system which immediately strikes one is that, owing to the roof 
being carried on fixed points spaced well apart, the wall between them becomes merely a curtain wall, 
which may be pierced at will and lateral lighting obtained, as in Gothic vaulting. With a simple 
+ A Description of the Ruined City of Mandoo. By a Sub- t Archeological Survey, Annual Report, 1903, p. 32 n. 


altern. Bombay, 1854. (Preface dated June, 1842.) See 
pp. 16, 17. 
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__barrel-vault running from one end of the hall to 
_ the other it is very difficult to do this. I shall 
therefore attempt to trace this somewhat unusual 
solution to its earliest type, a type in which this 
potentiality for lateral lighting is not realised, and 
in which the arches, placed seldom more than six or 
seven feet apart, are roofed with stone slabs and 
never vaulted. This primitive type can be traced 
back to the commencement of the Christian era, 
when it is found in Nabatean tombs still existing 
in the Jebel Hauran (the country lying S.E. of 
Damascus). 

The Nabatwans, who were once thought to 
have been Arameans on account of their language, 
have been shown by Néldeke and others to have 
been true Arabs who made use of Aramaic for literary purposes—all their inscriptions are in Aramaic— 
because Arabic had not at that time developed into a literary language. Our knowledge of them may 
be said to date from the Hellenic period, when we hear of Antigonus sending his general Athenzus 
against them in 312 8.c., previous to which we know practically nothing about them. At this time 
they were nomads, without agriculture; nevertheless, they were great traders. The first ruler 
(rupavvos) of whom we hear is Aretas, with whom Jason, the High Priest, sought refuge in 169 B.c.* 
The Nabatzans got their chance on the fall of the empire of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, and their 
kingdom may be said to date from Erotimus, about 110-100 B.c. In 84 B.c. the Nabatewan king 
Aretas IIT. took Damascus from Antiochus XII.; it was recovered by Herod, 23 B.c., but it again 
changed hands nineteen years later, being taken by Aretas IV. in 4 B.c. In a.p. 106 the Nabatzan 
kingdom, which now comprised Bostra (Haurin) and Petra, was converted into a Roman province 
(Provincia Arabia) by Cornelius Palma. the Roman governor of Syria. 

As might be expected, the architecture of the 
Haurin was governed by local conditions. Like 
the mountains of the Hauran, the entire region is 
one in which black basalt is the only rock, except 
at its southernmost extremity, where limestone 
appears as a building stone in the ruins of Kusair 
al-Hallabat.t The country does not produce any 
timber, and this quite material necessity became 
the mother of invention and led to the discovery 
of new constructive methods. Thus the arch, the 
sole means of covering wide spaces, became the 
principal element of construction, and a series of 
parallel arcs supporting ceiling slabs (Fig. 3) served 
to cover most of their halls.§ 

The architecture of this region is divided by 
Butler into five groups :—(1) The Pre-Historic—a 
rough megalithic style without any indication of 


Fig. 2. THE HINDOLA MAHAL: VIEW FROM S.E. 


~ { Butler (H. C.),‘Ancient Architecture in Syria, Sect. A, 


+ Schurer (E.), History of the Nabatean Kings, being  PP- 63, 64. 
Appendix II. to his History of the Jewish People, Div. I.,Vol. 2. § De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, tome I., p. 6. 
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date ; (2) The Nabatewan ; (8) The Roman; (4) The Christian ; (5) The Muhammadan. The first 
historical period is the Nabatean, the earliest monument of which that can be accurately dated is 
placed by him ¢c. 60 B.c. It may, of course, have begun somewhat earlier, and it lasted until 
4.D.106, when the Roman period commenced and continued until the time of Constantine. The Roman 
and Christian periods have much reduced the Nabatean remains, but many scattered details of very 
characteristic ornament and numerous inscriptions in Nabatwan script remain. 

Butler, like De Vogiié, emphasises the fact that “‘ the architecture was the most truly lithic that 
the world has ever seen ; it was entirely of stone, sometimes even to the doors and window shutters.””* 
It offers a marked contrast to that of Northern Syria in plan, principles of construction and ornamental 
details—in all those things that go to make up style.t For the roofing of all narrow apartments stone 
slabs were employed ; when the width did not exceed 9 feet the space was reduced by corbels to about 
6 feet, and slabs slightly over this length were placed across. The wall was always carried up above 
the corbels to weight them and keep them in their place. When broader spaces were to be roofed an 
arch was thrown across, the haunches of the arch were filled up level with the side walls, and long 
slabs were laid from these side walls to the central line of support thus provided. Corbelling was used 
at the same time to further help the cross slabs. In roofing a space that was very long as well as over 
9 feet in width, two or more transverse arches were used, giving a series of transverse supports all 
down the hall. The Druses of the Hauran build their houses in this fashion at the present day. 

Tombs were wholly or partially excavated in the ground and paved, walled, and roofed with stone. 
One of the earliest found is described and illustrated by Butler. It is roofed with arches which support 
slabs (Fig. 4), and eight stele with Nabatzan inscriptions were found in it.t 
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Some examples of this form of roofing were published by De Vogiié fifty years ago. Recently the 
ground has been thoroughly gone over by the Princeton Expedition, which has published and described 


many new buildings. Confining myself to those which are dated, I have compiled the following list :— 

345, Church of Julianos at Umm al-Jamal.* 

371. Pratorium at Umm al-Jamal.f 

412. Kasr al-Ba‘ik, near the western border of the southern Haurin. A Greek inscription states that it was built 
in the reign of the Emperor Arcadius, under the dux Phil. Pelagios, a.p. 412.f 

430-1. A small house at al-Majdal, in which it occurs on the ground floor.§ 

508 (?) Church No. 1 at al-Umta‘iyah. Inscription gives date which may possibly be a.p. 508. 

515. Church of S. George at Zor’ah, dated 410 of the Era of Bosra (= a.p. 515). 4 

578. House of Flavios Seos—a Roman-Nabatzan name—at al-Haiyat.** 

624-5. Monastery of S. George at Sameh. This date is exceedingly late for a Christian inscription to be found 
in situ in Syria, as Islam had been proclaimed and Christian Arabia was on the point of extinction. Bosra, 
however, had not fallen and the country was still under the protection of the Empire. ft 

Let us now stop a moment to examine the exact raison d’étre of this roofing system. Being a 
country of stone, the people naturally had a predilection for the lintel, and used it wherever possible. 
Where, however, it was not possible they used the arch, and it may well be asked, why did they not 
make the arch continuous, and thus form a barrel-vault. I think the answer must be that, as they 
were not acquainted with the Mesopotamian method of building a vault without centering by using 
flat bricks in rings sloping backwards at a considerable angle against a head wall, any barrel-vault 
built by them would have required considerable timber for the centering—a serious matter. By 
building a series of separate arches, however, the same piece of centering could be used over and over 
again as soon as one arch had set, thus reducing the timber required to an absolute minimum, and their 
favourite lintel method could be used as a final covering. In all these early buildings, however, the 
fact that the roof is borne on points of support spaced at regular intervals permits the piercing of the 
side walls for lateral lighting. Yet out of the large number of examples—some thirty or forty— 
described by De Vogiié and Butler, there are not many in which this opportunity has been realised, 
and even in these cases it has only been made use of in a timid and halting manner, small square 
windows pierced at irregular intervals, and not in each bay, being all that is attempted. 

‘The Persians must have been acquainted with this system at a fairly early date, since it is found 
in the palace built about 50 miles southof Mosul at Hatraft{ (or al-Hadr) by the Parthians, whose dynasty 
came to an end in A.p. 226. It was left to the keen architectural insight of the Persians to realise its 
potentialities fully and to carry it to its final development. They were responsible for two innovations : 
(a) they were the first to use barrel-vaults to connect the transverse arches, thus making it possible to 
place them farther apart, (b) they pierced windows in each of the curtain walls between these arches 
and thus obtained excellent lateral lighting, so that when Dieulafoy saw the ruins of the earliest 
building of this type he was irresistibly reminded of a Gothic cathedral. 

This building, known as Tak Kivan or Kout Gapan, stands at Karkh. This town, which is known 
in Syriac as Karkhaé de Ladin, was founded by Shapur IJ., who died 379 a.p. Although seen by 
Rawlinson in 1888,§§ it was first surveyed and described by Dieulafoy some thirty years ago.||||_ It is 
raised on a sub-basement connected with an immense rectangular enclosure, to which it probably 
formed a monumental gateway. In its present state it consists of a gallery about 60 feet long by 
27 feet broad (Fig. 5), which originally formed one of the arms of a long hall, the centre of which was 
occupied by a dome. Each arm was spanned by transverse arches (arcs-doubleaux) brought up level 
and joined by barrel-vaults (formerets). Fig. 6 shows Dieulafoy’s restoration, and Figs. 7 and 8 explain 


* Ancient Architecture in Syria, pp. 173-176. +t Ibid., p. 85. 

+ Ibsd., pp. 160-166. tt Andrae (Dr. W.), Hatra. Deutsche Orient-Gesellechaft. , 
t Ibid., pp. 81-83. Wissenschaftliche Veréffentlichungen, Nos. 9 and 21. It 
§ Ibid., pp. 120-122. occurs in Room 15—see Abb. 21 and 228. 

|| bid., p. 92. §§ Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 1X, p. 71. 
{ De Vogiié, Syrie Centrale, tome I., pp. 61, 62 and plate 21. \\l| L’ Art antique de la Perse, tome V., pp. 79-87. 


** Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, pp. 362, 363. 
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the vaulting system in detail. The curvature of the 
transverse arches was found to correspond to a 
radius equal to half the width of the hall, hence 
semi-circular arches are shown in the restoration. If 
we bear in mind the restrictions imposed by longi- 
tudinal lighting, the very great step forward here 
taken will be realised. 

We now come to a building which every writer, 
with the exception of Professor Max van Ber- 
chem,* has regardedasMuhammadan. This is Kusair 
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Fig. 5. TAK EIvAN, KARKH. Fig. 6. Tak ErvAN: RESTORED GALLERY. 


Fig. 7. TAK EIVAN: TRANSVERSE SECTION Fig. 8. 
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* See Journal des'Savants, 1909, pp. 406-408. 
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Kharaneh, which stands in the 
country lying east of the Jordan, the 
Moab of the Old Testament, or the 
steppe of Balqa, where so many of the 
Umayyad Khalifs passed a great part 
of their lives. Our vaulting system 
occurs in three halls on the upper floor, 
but, although the transverse arches are 
joined with barrel-vaults, windows are 
not pierced in the bays (Fig. 9). In this 
respect it is unique among Muhamma- 
dan buildings vaulted in this fashion, 
which fact appears to me to lend 
further support to Prof. van Berchem’s 
views as to its pre-Muhammadan date. 
As for the date of Kharaneh,a terminus 
ad quem is fortunately provided by the 
preservation on its walls of the last three lines of an inscription painted in black and copied by Dr. 
Moritz,* which runs, “... Amirsaid it and Abd al-Malik the son of Ubayd wrote it on Monday three 
days remaining from Muharram of the year ninety-two ” (—a.p. 710). Dr. Moritz suggests that Abd 
al-Malik was probably a member of al-Walid’s suite on his return from the visit to Mecca, which he 
made in a.H. 91 (709), and which is recorded by ‘Tabari and Ibn-al-Athir. 

A few hours west of Kharaneh stands Kusair ‘Amrah, first seen by Professor Musil in 1898, and 
completely surveyed by him in 1900 and 1901 under the auspices of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of Vienna. The feature, of course. which concerns us is the hall, roofed with three barrel-vaults 
resting on transverse arches with windows in the bays between them (Fig. 10), but the unique feature 
of the building is its rich and well-preserved wall-paintings, which are fortunately combined with 

inscriptions enabling us to fix 
its date within very narrow 
limits. The two most import- 
ant pictures are one represent- 
ing the Khalif enthroned, with 
an Arabic inscription too 
damaged to be deciphered, 
and another—a group of six 
figures— representing the 
enemies of Islam, four of whom 
may be identified by their in- 
scriptions as Kaisar (the 
Emperor of Byzantium), 
Roderick (the Ostrogoth), 
Chosroes (King of Persia) and 
Negus (King of Abyssinia). It 
must therefore have been built 


Fig. 9. KusgarkR KHARANEH: INTERIOR OF AUDIENCE HALL. 


after a.p. 711, when the Arabs 
Fig.710. KUsSATR ‘AMRAH: SECTION OF HALL, SHOWING WALL-PAINTINGS. first came in contact with 


* Ausfiige in der Arabia Petrxa; Mélanges de la Faculté orientale, Beyrouth, tome III., p. 422. 
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Roderick at the battle of the Guadalete. On the other hand, Professor Musil has brought together 
detailed historical evidence from the Kitab el-Aghdni and other works to show that it must have 
been built by the Umayyads, who have been shown both by him* and by Lammensf to have been 
real Arabs of the desert, fond of hunting, wine, poetry, and the free open-air life, hating towns and 
neglecting their capital, Damascus, whenever possible, Muhammadans in name but not by 
temperament. Especially was this the case with Walid II., a half-Bedouin, who already, 
when heir to the throne, had selected the steppe of Balqa (Moab) as his dwelling place. He 
combined with this a real craze for building, and the Kitab el-Aghdni especially mentions pleasure 
palaces built by him. Professor Musil suggests that just as Taba, lying in the Wadi Ghadaf, 
probably corresponds with Aghdaf, so it is probable that Kusair ‘Amrah—half bath, half hunting-box 
—must be one of the Umayyad palaces mentioned in early Arabic literature, concealed under a name 
that is modern. As the Umayyad dynasty came to an end in 750 a.p., this fixes the other limit. 
Basing his opinion on convincing arguments as to the identification of the two remaining figures, which, 
however, I cannot enter into here for want of space, Professor van Berchem has narrowed down 
the probable date to a.p. 712-715. 

This fixes the date, more or less, for a building scarcely a mile away, known as Hammam is- 
Sarakh,§ since its plan and dimensions, as well as the number and arrangement of its rooms, are almost 
identical. One chamber even is roofed with three barrel-vaults resting on transverse arches with 
windows in the bays, just as we have 
already seen in Fig. 10. 

Butler has also published a de- 
scription of an exceedingly early _—a1YA 
mosque at Kugair al-Hallabat.|| It Y 
measures 10.10 m. by 11.80 m. and is Hh mm) 
divided by two rows of five arches Hi 
carried on columns and engaged piers es 
(Fig. 11). The walls are levelled up a ve 
above the arches, and barrel-vaults 
are turned upon them. He suggests YY YY Vl 4 
that it belongs to the eighth or ninth Fig. 11. SrcTION oF Mosque aT KUgarr AL-HALLABAT 
century. This mosque has a mihrab, 
which he expressly states was built with the walls, and not added afterwards. As the mihrab does 
not go back to the earliest days of Islam, this is important, as it gives us a clue to its date. 
According to Makrizi, the first to introduce the mihrab was ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Aziz when he 
restored the mosque at Medinah by order of the Khalif Walid, a.n. 87-88 (705-706). The mihrab 
was copied from the Christian apse, and for this reason was received with some reluctance by 
Islam—-in fact, it is defined as the least holy part of the mosque, and the Imam is earnestly warned 
not to take up his station within it.§ In keeping with this statement the exceedingly early mihrab 
in the mosque-courtyard of the eighth century palace of Ukhaidir is entirely without decoration, and 
is a simple rectangular recess roofed with a semi-dome set on horizontal brackets ; the archivolt 
consists of a double ring of voussoirs. Though the first Egyptian mosque was built by ‘Amr ibn 
al As in a.p. 642 it was not given a mihrab until its third enlargement in a.p. 710. The mosque 
at Kugair al-Hallabat must therefore have been built after a.p. 706 at the earliest. On the other 
hand, it is scarcely likely to be later than the early part of the ninth century, as it has not a 


* Kusejr ‘Amra, pp. 151-160. § Butler, Ancient Architecture in Syria, Sect. A, pp. 77, 78, 
+ La badia et la hira sous les Omatyades : Mélanges de la and Appendix, pp. xix-xxv, with plan. 

Faculté orientale, Beyrouth, tome IV., pp. 91-112. \| Zbtd., pp. 74-77 and Appendix xvii-xix. 
t Journal des Savants, 1909, pp. 364-370. oe Bell (G. L.), Palace and Mosque at Ukhaigir, pp. 147- 
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distinetively Muhammadan appearance, and 
we know from ninth-century buildings at 
Samarra, and from the mosque of Ibn-Tulin 
at Cairo (A.D. 876-879), that strong indivi- 
duality had been acquired by that time. 

The last early instance that I shall quote 
occurs in the palace of Ukhaidir, discovered by 
Massignon in 1908, and by Miss Bell, indepen- 
dently, in 1909. An interesting example of our 
vaulting system is found in one room (Miss 
Bell’s Room 32), in which the windows are not 
pierced, but simply blocked out (Fig. 12). This 
palace may be placed c. a.p. 750. 

The finest and most beautiful example to be 
found in the Middle East is undoubtedly Khan 
Orthma at Baghdad (Fig. 13), which will at once be recognised as having the closest possible affinity 
with the Hindola Mahal, indeed it would be difficult to find anywhere two interiors so nearly identical. 
Dieulafoy and General De Beylié* attribute this building to the twelfth century, and Baron von 
Oppenheim says that it doubtless belongs to the times of the Khalifatet (ended a.p. 1258). I find, 


Fig. 12. UkHAIDIR: SOUTH WALL, Fast END OF Room 82. 


however, that Commander J. F. Jones, who saw it in 1846, states that it bears the date 758 (=a.p. 
1356-7).{ This is the year in which the Merjaniyeh Mosque was built, of which Khan Orthma forms 
part of the endowment. Perhaps the dating inscription may have since disappeared. 

Regarding the date of the Hindola Mahal, Capt. Barnes states§ that it cannot be fixed with 
exactitude, as no inscriptions were discovered during the repairs, and he had not succeeded in finding a 
specific reference to it in any history. He considers it, however, to be one of the earliest Muhammadan 
buildings at Mandi. This is probable for two reasons, (a) its sloping walls which recall fourteenth- 
century buildings at Delhi, (b) the fact that a large number of the facing stones bear on their inner 
sides the images of Hindu gods or remains 
of Hindu ornament, while broken images 
were found mixed indiscriminately with 
the rubble core. He suggests that the 
building which it most resembles in its 
sloping walls and decorative featuresis the 
tomb of Muhammad Tughlaq at Delhi 
(d.1324). However, I do not think we need 
assume that it is quite as old as that. 
First, one would expect the style of a 
provincial building to lag some forty or 
fifty years behind that of the capital ; 
secondly, the tomb of Muhammad 
‘Tughlaq is the very earliest in Delhi with 
sloping walls; there are several later 
examples which may have influenced the 


Fig. 13. KHAN ORTHMA, BAGHDAD 
Mandi architect. 


From Sarre, Archaeologische Reise, W.P. 224, Vol. iii., pl. li. (2). 


* Prome et Samarra, p. 33. Records of the Bombay Government, No. XLIII.—New 


+ Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, Band 11., p. 241. Series, p. 315. 
t Memoir on the Province of Baghdad. Selections from the § Conservation at Manda and Dh&r. A. S. Ind., Annual 


Re port, 1903-4, p. dl. 
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This view receives further support from the historical evidence. Mandi was finally conquered 
by the Muhammadans in 1305, and was ruled by governors appointed from Delhi until Dilawar Khan 
declared himself independent in 1401. Like his predecessors, Dilawar Khan, although he spent several! 
months of the year at Mandi, resided at Dhar, and Mandi only became the capital on the accession of 
Hiishang (1405-1434). Although Mandi owed most of its splendour to Hishang, we know from 
inscriptions that Dilawar Khan also erected buildings there, viz.: the Tarapur Gate* and the mosque 
named after him. This mosque,7 as well as the Lat Masjid at Dhar, built by him in 1405, are both con- 
structed, like the Hindola Mahal, of Hindu remains. I think, therefore, on historical and archeological 
grounds, that the Hindola Mahal was probably built in the first quarter of the fifteenth century, either 
by Dilawar Khan or Hiishang, the chances being in favour of the former. 
Before closing I give here (Fig. 14) an interesting example of an aiwan vaulted in this fashion. 
This building stands at Machi, near Hauzdar, on the trade route through Seistan, and was perhaps built 
about 1600 a.p. 


* Zafar Hasan, Thi Inscriptions of Dhar and Mandi: + Barnes (Capt. E.), Dhar and Mandu: Journ. Bombay 
Kpigraphia Indo-Moslemica, 1909-10. pp. 18, 19. Branch of the Roy. Asiatic Society, Vol. XX1., p. 384. 
pigray PI 4 


t Tate (G. P.), Seistan, plate to face p. 136. 
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Fig 14, ArwANn IN THE RUINED PALACE AT MACHI, NEAR HaAvzpir, 
ON THE TRADE ROUTE. 
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CECIL CLAUDE BREWER. 


In the death of Cecil Brewer we as architects have 
suffered a special loss. He had developed quite 
remarkable powers—a balance of the practical and 
the reflective—but they were necessarily in partial 
abeyance during these last terrific years of war. If 
he had lived and work had come to him—he was one 
to whom work did come—he certainly would have 
made important contributions to the new era of 
building that must be before us—the Reconstruction 
period. 

It must be more than twenty-five years since | first 
knew Brewer, and he seems always to have been the 
same: eager and friendly and possessed of unsus- 
pected powers—powers of thinking, of expression, of 
organisation, of drawing, construction and design. 

This note is being written away from all references 
and sources of information, but I believe that Mr. 
Dunbar Smith was his partner from the first and that 
their earliest considerable work was the House of the 
Passmore Edwards Settlement in Bloomsbury. This 
was a very able piece of arrangement and packing of 
parts together. I remember feeling astonished that so 
much “ interior’ could be got into so little space. 
Similar power of planning—in this case rearrange- 
ment—is shown in the Ladies’ Club in Dover Street. 
Again, in the plans for reorganising a large country 
house, which he showed me early this year, the 
greatest skill appeared in opening out a congested com- 
plex of rooms and of letting light and air into dark 
passages and back staircases. The most accessible 
example of Mr. Brewer’s work is Messrs. Heals’ new 
premises in Tottenham Court Road. Here endless 
problems of planning and lighting must have arisen in 
attaching the new part to the intricate mass of existing 
buildings, but it was done in a most masterly way. 
The frontage is a very sound piece of work : dignified, 
direct and modern, without affectation of austerity. 

Eight or ten years ago Messrs. Smith & Brewer 
obtained the commission for the Cardiff Museum in 
competition; again there was a skilful solution of 
the highly technical problem. About the same time 
Brewer made a special study of museums, libraries and 
picture galleries in Europe. Subsequently he visited 
the United States on a similar errand, the Institute 
granting him the Godwin Bursary as a contribution 
towards the expenses of his inquiry.* He enjoyed 
this visit greatly and made many friends, notably 
with Messrs. Cram and Goodhue, then partners. 
He much appreciated American works, ways and 
persons, and some of his impressions were recorded 
in & Paper read at the Institute on his return.t An 
abundance of valuable observations and reflections 
must, however, remain hidden in his notebooks, and 
I wonder whether it might not be possible from these 
sources to expand the Institute paper into a book on 


* Mr. Brewer’s connection with the Institute began in 1896, when he 
was awarded the Pugin Studentship. He was elected Fellow in 1906. 
+ “American Museum Buildings,” JoURNAL R.1.B.A., 12th April 1913, 
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public galleries ; we badly need books of reference on 
the main classes of buildings. When we get to work 
again the R.I.B.A. might well make the collection! of 
suitable material for this purpose one of its objects. 
A purpose like this would vitalise the Meetings and 
the Journay. More recently the authorities at the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, confided to Messrs. 
Smith & Brewer the preparation of a scheme for the 
extension of that fine work. 

During the last few years of his life Mr. Brewer 
gave much of his time to the formation and conduct 
of the Design and Industries Association, the pur- 
pose of which is to try to foster an appreciation of 
English powers of design, especially for production of 
industrial wares by machinery. In the ominous 
summer of 1914 an exhibition was organised in Ger- 
many to show the advances made in the mechanically 
produced pseudo Arts and Crafts. The German 
Government had kept an observant agent here who 
made a thorough study of our handiwork Arts and 
Crafts exhibitions and, at the time when they were 
being neglected out of existence, his countrymen laid 
hold of the ideas with the intention of turning them 
to account in German commerce. A Werkbund|was 
formed—an association of artists, producers and dis- 
tributors, to make German goods more attractive in 
an international sense. Professor Neumann, the 
leading economical authority in Germany, gave his 
strong support to the movement, a movement, indeed, 
which romped along leaping and abounding ; while, 
so far as I know, no economist of the English sort had 
ever said ‘“ Arts and Crafts ” or “ Design ” in his life. 
Many of our designers were invited semi-officially to 
come and see that German tradesmen appreciated the 
fact that design was an element in goods which might 
prove of supreme importance. The cost of materials 
being pretty constant, if a fashion in demand could be 
induced for certain kinds of convenient shapes, taking 
colours and patterns, they would be ready to supply 
such on demand. 

A small group of friends who visited the exhibition 
(I was not one) were greatly impressed by what they 
saw, and Brewer gave himself with generous devotion 
to the formation of the new English Society. He took 
up the duties of Honorary Secretary and for weeks 
together worked at it almost constantly, all the early 
meetings being held at his London residence. As 
obviously disinterested, a giver and not a gainer, 
Brewer was an invaluable asset to the Society. 

Brewer had the international sense also in regard 
to architecture. What was being done in Europe and 
America greatly interested him; for years he had 
known of the German “attack” for the lead in 
architecture, and he wanted to wake us up to this also. 
He had collected a large store of photographs of 
German buildings, and some months after the war 
torrent was released he arranged for a lecture on them 
at the Association. He invited—or ordered—me to 
prepare the words while he supplied the lantern slides. 
It suited his method of propaganda that someone else 
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should be the voice, but the design was his, and he 
spoke admirably in the following discussion. His 
debating accomplishments were among my surprises. 

As an architect he had the sense of public service 
and he firmly seized the principles that “ fitness for 
function,” “adequate finish” and “ quality for 
price,” texts of the new Association, should be 
brought to bear in architectural designing with all 
their implications. He early saw the feeble futility of 
“ period designing.” 

All the time I have known him he was delicate and 
subject to attacks of severe illness—rheumatic fevers, 
pleurisy, and then heart weakness. We, his friends, 
got to think that illness was just his way of living. 
He recuperated so quickly and his spirits so soon 
rekindled that only his guarding wife can have con- 
stantly realised how serious it all was. He was slight, 
youthful-looking, and for long an invalid: it is 
difficult to think of Cecil Brewer as a leader—yet he 
led. The end may be told in the words of a letter from 
another architect friend : “ Cecil Brewer passed away 
on Saturday the 10th. He had suddenly become 
weaker about a week before, but they thought—as he 
did himself at first—that he might get over it ; but it 
was otherwise ordained, and he faced the inevitable 
with great courage and fearlessness and simply went 
over peacefully and quietly. He was conscious almost 
to the last. He is another bright, clever spirit that has 
left us before his energies flagged. In fact, it was that 
restless energy of his that exhausted his remaining 
strength: in the end his mind could not rest and it 
wore his feeble body out. We are all very sorry and 
we shall miss him very much.” All his friends will] 
indeed miss him very much ; he was a gallant man. 
25th August, 1918. W. R. Lernasy [F.]. 


WAR MEMORIALS: PLEA FOR ERECTION 
OF IDEAL SCHEMES. 


By the Rr. Hon. Sir Aurrep Monp, Barr., M.P., 
First Commissioner of H.M. Works. 
[From the Pall Mall Gazette, 26 Aug. 1918.] 


I have no doubt that the subject of war memorials 
is one to which more and more public attention will 
be directed in the concluding stages of the war. 

The national desire to commemorate in a suitable 
manner the sacrifices which have been made by those 
who laid down their lives for their country is universal. 
Great the cause was and great the sacrifice has been, 
so the memorials should be great in the real sense of 
the word—not necessarily in magnitude, but in 
beauty. It will be very unfortunate if, when victory 
comes, the country is to be covered by the art of the 
monumental mason, only too familiar in our grave- 
yards, with the forms of war monument atrocities 
with which Germany covered herself after 1870. 

There is, however, to my mind, a great danger to be 
avoided when the erection of the war memorials is 


being considered. The danger is that all who are 
philanthropically inclined will immediately apply 
their wealth to what they regard as suitable war 
memorials. The tendency to confuse philanthropy, 
utility, and art is so often disastrous to the production 
of something really fine. Wings of hospitals, baths, 
libraries, etc., etc., all excellent civic objects which 
require maintenance, do not for that reason become 
memorials of a great historic event or suitable emblems 
of the great sacrifices that have been made. We must 
see that whatever form war memorials take—and 
they will assume many forms—they shall really make 
plain to all generations and to all people for what 
purpose they were erected and what they com- 
memorate. 

A war is being fought for a great ideal—the liberty 
of the world—and the memorials must succeed in 
embodying this ideal. Of course, locality, site, sur- 
roundings, and local associations must all be carefully 
regarded. It might be possible to have some central 
idea on the lines, perhaps, of beautiful market crosses, 
which are to be seen in many of the older towns. To 
attempt by such means to obtain a united scheme 
emblematic of the universal sacrifice of the nation in 
stereotyped form could, or should, be adopted. The 
Royal Academy recently had a conference on this 
subject, in which I took part, and have, I believe, 
formed a very strong committee of eminent architects 
and sculptors, who will be prepared to assist in an 
advisory capacity local authorities and others con- 
templating the erection of war memorials. This is 
undoubtedly a movement entirely in the right direc- 
tion, for it will enabie the best geniuses of our time to 
find real expression and to prevent any flagrant 
breach of taste being perpetrated. A Committee of 
the Houses of Parliament has already been considering 
the question of a war memorial to be erected to its 
fallen members and members’ sons, to the officials of 
both Houses of Parliament, and their sons also. The 
commission for the memorial has been entrusted to 
Mr. Bertram Mackennal, M.V.O., A.R.A., and will be 
placed under the great window just inside the public 
entrance to the House of Commons, and facing West- 
minster Hall. 

Of course, the Imperial War Museum, when it 
comes to be erected, and the other museums through- 
out the country, such as that to be established in 
Scotland, will naturally of themselves be permanent 
records of the great endeavour of the nation, for 
enclosed within their walls will be a perpetual remem- 
brance of the activities of the country during the war. 
While not in themselves symbolic monuments of the 
war, but rather illustrations of the events to commemo- 
rate all that has been suffered and endured, the 
buildings will lend themselves very naturally to com- 
bination with monuments of a sculptural character. 
In fact, the combination would be an ideal to be 
achieved—the artist expressing in the monument in 
the most beautiful form the symboled essence of all 
the great sacrifices made for the triumphant victory, 
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the building containing representations of all that has 
contributed to make victory possible. 

I feel certain that to this almost sacred question 
earnest and reverent consideration will be given, and 
that neither artistic efforts nor the means to carry 
them out will be stinted when the time comes ; and I 
have little doubt that the country will demand from 
the Government some great national monument which 
will express to a!] time and generations its profound 
gratitude and devotion to those countless numbers 
who gladly gave their lives that it could live. 


REVIEWS, 
CEMENTS AND PLASTERS. 

The Setting of Cements and Plasters. Transactions of the 
Faraday Society. Vol. XIV.. Part 1, 1918. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
net. {Faraday Society, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster.] 
Since its introduction in 1850, Portland cement has 

become one of the most important of structural 

materials. The effect of persistent mechanical 
testing and improvements in grinding and burning 

has been that the conditions necessary for securing a 

high and uniform quality are well understood. The 

general adoption of a standard specification in recent 
years -has tended to cheapness and trustworthiness. 

Meanwhile the chemistry of cements has made slower 

progress and there is controversy as to fundamental 

points in the theory of the causes of setting. Pre- 
vented from initiating a research by the circumstances 
of the time, the Faradav Society secured a valuable 
series of papers by some of the chief authorities on the 
chemistry of cements. It would not be becoming in 
one who is not a chemist to intervene in the dispute, 
especially as some of those who took part in the dis- 

cussion declared themselves to be neutrals. But a 

rough indication can be given of the nature of the 

controversy. 

It is agreed that the setting of the simpler cements, 
such as plaster of Paris, is essentially a recombination 
with water of the dehydrated gypsum and the forma- 
tion of a mass of interlacing crystals. The constitu- 
tion of other cements, such as Portland cement, is 
much more complex, and about them there is a differ- 
ence of view. Professor H. le Chatelier is the advocate 
of a crystalline theory of setting. He supposes the 
anhydrous constituents of burned cement in contact 
with water, to be more soluble than the same 
hydrated compounds. Hence when mixed with 
water they form a supersaturated solution from 
which the hydrated compounds rapidly crystallize. 
As this liberates water the action is progressive. 
The entanglement of the crystals causes the solidity 
of the mass. Mr. Rankin, of the Geophysical 
Laboratory, U.S.A., where extensive researches have 
been made, and others, attribute great importance to 
the formation in setting of amorphous colloidal mate- 
rial cementing the individual grains together. His 
view is that the tricalcic silicate hardens and develops 
the greatest strength in a limited time due to the gela- 
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tinous hydrated silica released when this compound is 
mixed with water. 

In a paper by Mr. Blount the methods of determin- 
ing setting time are discussed and it is pointed out 
that setting time is necessarily observed in neat 
cement but that this is only obscurely related to 
setting time of concrete. 

M. Deny and Mr. Lewis described tests on the addi- 
tion of slag to cement, and contended that 30 per cent. 
of slag regulates the setting time and improves the 
strength. But Mr. West and others in the discussion 
consider the addition of slag to be in general disad- 
vantageous and in some cases dangerous. 

In a paper by Mr. Dibdin an account is given of 
work done for the Science Committee of the R.I.B.A. 
on the composition and strength of mortars. Ancient 
mortars contained a larger proportion of lime than is 
permissible in modern practice. The early builders 
used a ratio of lime to aggregate of 1 : 2, and he 
deduces that the rush after economy is responsible for 
a falling off in quality. Further, in some cases it was 
found that, contrary to ordinary precepts, an advant- 
age was gained by adding a proportion of clay. 

In an interesting discussion various results of prac- 
tical experience were described. Mr. Carée stated 
that the mortar used by Sir Christopher Wren at St. 
Paul's was extraordinarily good, otherwise the struc- 
ture would have been in jeopardy, but that he de- 
pended too much on the strength of the mortar. He 
also gave instances of the danger from expansion of 
cement, a danger which should not be present with 
modern cement. Mr. Carée expressed the opinion 
that the ordinary and casual use of cement by local 
builders in repairing old buildings is dangerous. He 
now refuses to allow cement to be used in ancient 
buildings where the face of the cement is exposed to 
the atmosphere. 

As to the use of slag, Mr. Davis stated that some 
contractors found it cheaper in the end to pay the 
price of unadulterated cement than to contend with 
the delays in hardening which often attend the use of 
cements adulterated with slag. 

W. C. Unwin [Hon. A.]. 


“THE VILLAGE IN THE VALLEY.” 


Dulwich History and Romance. A.D. 967-1916. By 


Edwin T. Hall, F.RA.B.A., an Estates and College 
Governor of Alleyn’s College of God’s Gijt.”  Svo. 
Lond. 1917. | Bickers Son, Ltd.. Charles Street, 


Haymarket, S.W.j 

At the foot of the northern slopes of the Sydenham 
and Norwood hills lies the hamlet of Dulwich. 
Though but five miles from Charing Cross, and not- 
withstanding considerable changes and development 
during the last fifty vears, it retains much of its 
original rural character and old-world picturesque- 
ness. The woodlands and groves of Dulwich and the 
immediate neighbourhood are the legacy of centuries ; 
many of its houses, with their delightful old gardens, 
have been the homes of generations; its quaint 
village street, with the group of buildings com- 
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prising the old College and chapel, and the picture 
gallery, are reminiscent of past ages; the Toll- 
house and gate, still in being on the road now known 
as College Road, have existed for over a century, 
and within short distance of it stood by the roadside 
a mill, adjacent to a large pond, and amidst a group 
of ancient brick and weather-boarded cottages. 
The mill has gone, but the pond, still known as 
“The Mill Pond,” and some of the cottages remain. 
The Pilgrim Way to Canterbury lay through Dulwich, 
and its track is marked to-day by one of the principal 
roads, which until recent years was a wooded lane, 
winding through meadows, bounded by hedgerows, 
and with a running brook by its side. 

The Manor of Dulwich has a history dating back 
to a.p. 967, whenit was owned by King Eadgar, after- 
wards by Earl Harold, William the Conqueror, and 
a succession of kings until, under Henry VIII., it 
passed into private hands, and in 1605 was purchased 
by Edward Alleyn, an eminent actor, a contemporary 
of Shakespeare, and proprietor of various theatres on 
the south of the Thames. In Dulwich he founded 
* Alleyn’s College of God’s Gift.” It is to-day better 
known as Dulwich College, and holds a high place 
amongst the great public schools of England. 

Of this history, carried down to present times, Mr. 
Hall writes in concise and interesting narrative in the 
book under review. The scope and aim of the book 
are best described in the author’s own words— 
viz., “ to give in outline the history of the intimate 
connection of Dulwich with the Crown, the Church, 
and with other parts of London; of the origin and 
growth of the great educational foundation with 
which its name is identified, and the atmosphere in 
which it was conceived”; also some impressions of 
the locality, its architecture and its picture gallery. 

As an Estates and College Governor, Mr. Hall has 
an intimate knowledge of his subject, and a keen 
interest in it. He has had special opportunities of 
reference to authorities and original records—of 
which he appears to have industriously availed him- 
self, to the advantage and edification of his readers. 

In connection with the subject of the building of 
the old College it is interesting to learn that Alleyn— 
notwithstanding his personal intimacy with Inigo 
Jones—elected to be his own architect. A touch of 
piquancy is found in the sequel as recorded in the 
ancient chronicles, wherein it is found that within a 
few years of the completion of the building “ the 
steeple fell and the Tower had to be replaced.” And 
a little later a wing had fallen, and had to be rebuilt. 
And yet a little later, “‘ Ye porch with ye Treasury 
Chamber, etc., tumbled doun to ye ground.” Herein 
surely lies a moral which every architect will cordially 
endorse. 

The picture gallery attached to the old College was 
designed by Sir John Soane, and was erected for the 
purpose of housing and exhibiting the valuable collec- 
tion of pictures which by extraordinary good fortune 
had come into the possession of the College. The 


? 
collection comprises works of many of the old masters 
and some of the finest examples of the Dutch, Flemish 
and Spanish schools. How the collection was ac- 
quired is narrated in this book, and photographic repro- 
ductions of several of the pictures are added, together 
with views of subjects of interest in the locality. 

The name of Dulwich is dear to a very large com- 
munity—the thousands who, as scholars, have passed 
from the College andschools connected with the founda- 
tion to careers throughout the world ; others coming 
from all parts of the world to visit the picture gallery ; 
and yet others who, either as residents or as visitors, 
have known the hamlet and its neighbourhood. For 
these, and for all who are interested in topographical 
history and the development of Greater London— 
and, indeed, for readers in general—this little book will 
have an interest and will be warmly welcomed. 

A misprint occurs on page 20, whereby the date of 
the conveyance of the lands and buildings by Alleyn 
to the College is stated as *‘ 1630” ; it should be 1620. 
The error will doubtless be corrected in future issues. 


Wa. H. Arktx-Berry [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Statutory Examinations. 
To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A.,— 

Str,—The Journat for August contains a letter 
from “ Old Surveyor” suggesting that architects 
should “* go in for District Surveyorships in London.” 
The position of District Surveyor, however, is by no 
means an enviable one at the present time, when the 
total gross receipts of all the districts have fallen to 
considerably less than half of what they were before 
the war, and are still continuing to fall. District 
Surveyors are, as a class, even more seriously affected 
than other architects by the war. The latter can 
close their offices, and obtain other more or less 
lucrative appointments ; whereas the District Sur- 
veyor cannot engage in other work, but must keep 
his office open at his own expense for the benefit of 
the public. Several District Surveyors have recently 
resigned their appointments, in some cases because 
the expenses exceeded the receipts, in others because 
the small balance left after paying their expenses was 
not worth the trouble and responsibility involved. 
It should also be remembered that thirty years ago 
(the time to which your correspondent refers) the 
District Surveyor enjoyed private practice—a right 
now denied to him.—Yours faithfully, 

“A District SuRVEyorR.” 


A letter to the same effect has been received from 
another District Surveyor, who adds: “I agree, 
however, that young architects, say under 40, would 
be very wise to pass the qualifying examination, if 
only for the real insight into the Building Acts and 
construction (especially ferro-concrete construction as 
embraced in the Act of 1909) that must be acquired 
before they can qualify for the appointment. 
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« After all no one can see the future, and no architect 
could fail to add greatly to his knowledge by tackling 
the examination and making himself qualified.” 


Prisoners of War: Opportunities for Study. 

The following letter, addressed by Mr. Arthur Keen 
[F.], Hon. Secretary of the Board of Architectural] 
Education, to a prisoner of war in Germany anxious 
to utilise his opportunities forstudy whilst in captivity, 
gives information that may be useful to other archi- 
tectural students similarly situated :— 

Dear Srr,—Your letter of 7th September on the 
subject of Prisoners of War and their studies for the 
Institute Examinations has been handed to me, and I 
am glad to be able to give you the following informa- 
tion. 
materials for carrying on his studies can get them by 
applying to Sir Alfred T. Davies, Hon. Director, 
Prisoners of War Scheme (Educational), Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, §.W.7. The Board of 
Architectural Education is prepared to take a very 
sympathetic view of any efforts made by prisoners of 
war in connexion with their admission to the Insti- 
tute, and I think you may tell any you are interested 
in that if they would like to put before the Board a 
little outline of the work which they think they 
could do in the prison camp, as a substitute for the 
ordinary examination, it would have very careful and 
probably favourable consideration. I see no reason 
why a man should not, for instance, write a very 
capable thesis on almost any subject if he had access 
to a few books of the right kind, and he could pro- 
bably make designs for some subject that could be 
dealt with on comparatively small sheets of paper. 
At Ruhleben there is a regular system of University 
education, and I believe that about 200 men are 
acting as professors or instructors in various subjects. 
The matriculation and Board of Trade examinations 
have actually been conducted in the camp, and 
students have passed them. It occurs to me to suggest 
that some of these professors would very willingly 
set papers, say, in mathematics, hygiene, or other 
subjects, which the Board would be quite willing to 
recognise. I think that educational work is also 
going on in other camps. As far as admission to the 
Institute is concerned, you probably know that men 
who have served with the ‘‘olours are admitted if they 
have passed the Intermediate Examination or have 
been exempted, and in the case of others a Special 
War Examination has been set up to take the place 
of the ordinary one.—Yours very truly, 

ARTHUR KEEN. 


The Development of Birmingham.—We are asked to 
mention that copies of Mr. William Haywood’s book, The 
Development of Birmingham, reviewed in the last issue, are 
to be had from Batsford’s, 94 High Holborn. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Fifty-fifth List. 


Fallen in the War. 

CaBLE, Lieut. James Sypney, Royal Garrison Artil- 
lery [Associate]. Died on 5th September from 
an accidental gunshot wound. 

Hartmann, Lieut. Caartes Herpert, Royal West 
Kent Regiment [Associate]. Killed in action on 
2nd July. 

Lieut. Hartmann, who was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1914, was the younger son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Hartmann, of 14, Kensington Square, W. (for- 
merly of Weybridge, Surrey). He was educated at Ban- 
stead and Charterhouse, afterwards studying architecture 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, and with the late John 
Belcher, R.A., in London. On the outbreak of war he 
joined the Artists’ Rifles, and subsequently obtained his 
commission in the Royal West Kent Regiment. He was re- 
ported missing on 2nd July last, and is now known to have 
been killed in action on that date. He took part in a suc- 
cessful attack on 30th June, gaining the enemy trenches, 
and, on these being lost two days later, he at once organised 
a counter-attack, in which he was last seen leading his men. 
His commanding officer writes :—‘‘ He had not been with 
us long, but had already gained many friends, and I feel we 
have lost a very good officer.” 

CHALKLEY, Lieut. THomas Henry, Machine Gun 
Corps [Student]. Killed in action at Croiselles 
on 29th August. 

Lieut. Chalkley, who was born in 1885, served his articles 
with Mr. C. G. Boutcher, and was afterwards in the office of 
Mr. W. Campbell Jones [F.]. He offered himself for service 
at the outbreak of war and subsequently, but was rejected 
four times, and finally was accepted in March, 1916. He 
was granted a commission in the Machine Gun Corps in | 
September, 1917. He was in the Cambrai advance last 
November and had been in much heavy fighting this year. 
‘“* A good officer and a good man,” his Colonel writes ; “‘ he 
is a very great loss, and we shall miss him so much.” 


Distinctions. 
Hattey, Capt. J. M., R.E. Mentioned in dispatches 
and promoted Major. 
Serving with the Forces. 

Intimation has been rece‘ved that the following are 
serving, bringing the total, as far as information has 
reached the Institute, to 79 Fellows, 540 Associates, 
336 Licentiates, and 300 Students :— 
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ASSOCIATES. 
Parkinson, C. E. L., Lieut., D.O.R.E. 
Mansfield, Leslie, Officers’ Cadet Wing, Royal Air Force. 
Spencer, Thos., Lieut., Royal Air Force. 
Jefferies, H. George, Royal Marine Engineers. 


LICENTIATES. 
Wright, O., 2nd Lieut., A.S.C. 
Madgin, A. J., 2nd Lieut., A.8.C. 
Powis, G. P., 3rd A.M., R.A.F. 


Promotions. 
Gordon, Corporal B. M. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., R.E. 
Bulmer, F. H. [A.], to 2nd Lieut., R.E., from R.A.M.C. 
Symmonds, 2nd Lieut. W. [A.], to Lieut., C. E.R. B. 
Brittan, 2nd Lieut. Harold William [4.], to Lieut., Worces- 
tershire Regiment. 
Ellison, Lieut. R. Kitching [Licentiate], to Captain, 
R.A.M.C., Sanitary Section. 


Committee for the Fine Arts at Oxford University. 


An important statute has been promulgated in Congre- 
gation at Oxford University constituting a ‘* Committee 
for the Fine Arts.” The statute was proposed, on behalf 
of the General Board of Faculties, by Professor Arthur 
Thomson, who pointed out that its purpose was to promote 
an interest in the Fine Arts and to develop their study 
within the University. 

The Committee is made up of ex officio members, elected 
members, and co-opted members. The ex officio members 
include the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors, the Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art, the Lincoln and Merton Professor of 
Archzology and Art, the Keeper of the Art Galleries, the 
Keeper of the Antiquarium, the Ruskin Master of Draw- 
ing, the Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, and the 
Keeper of the Hope Collection of Engravings. The elected 
members, four in number, are elected by the Boards of the 
Faculties of Literee Humaniores, Modern History, Medizval 
and Modern Languages, and Natural Science respectively. 
A further six additional members may be co-opted. The 
elected and co-opted members of the Committee need not 
necessarily be members of the University, an option which 
provides the means whereby the University may be 
brought more intimately in touch with professional and 
expert opinion. 

The University has vested this Committee with certain 
powers and duties, amongst which may be noted the 
** power to make arrangements for lectures and courses of 
instruction to be given within the University, on the Fine 
Arts or subjects pertaining thereto.”” The Committee has 
power, if it thinks fit, to submit to the General Board of 
the Faculties “ proposals for the institution of a Diploma or 
Certificates in the subjects under its control or for the 
promotion of these subjects by the introduction of other 
appropriate University examinations.” 

The view taken by the promoters of the Statute was that 
the University should concern itself mainly with the cul- 
tural aspects of Art as distinct from its professional and 
technical requirements—in other words, that the Univer- 
sity should provide such courses, historical, theoretical, 
and philosophical, as would serve not only as an introduc- 
tion to the study of Art, but would tend towards a better 
appreciation of the aims and object of Art amongst edu- 
cated people. It is considered that such instruction on 
broad lines is bound to be useful to those who are ultimately 
to take up some branch of Art professionally, or in any way 
to interest themselves with seriousness in its study and 


advancement, for it would tend to widen and deepen their 
outlook upon Art as a vital element in any civilised com- 
munity, and thus to link up together its various branches 
into a close and healthy relation with one another. 

For these reasons, and anxious to get as much as possible 
into touch with the principal centres of artistic practice 
and influence throughout the country, the Committee has 
appointed a sub-committee to make inquiries and collect 
information as to how best the University can promote the 
interests of Art by such means as appropriately lie within 
its domain. 

Unfortunately the financial resources of the University 
are likely for some time to come to be extremely limited, 
but it is possible that by the adoption of a co-operative 
policy ways and means may be found, either by private 
benefaction or individual help, to give effect to a well-con- 
sidered and effective scheme. 


Housing of the Working Classes in Scotland : 
Scottish Institute’s Competition. 

In view of the Government’s proposal to assist local 
authorities after the war to provide houses for the working 
classes, the Institute of Scottish Architects approached the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, suggesting the 
holding of an architectural competition formulated in such 
manner that there might be placed at the disposal of local 
authorities the best advice for designing suitable types of 
houses laid out and grouped in the most approved form 
with due regard to economy. The proposal was favour- 
ably received, and the Board have now authorised the 
Scottish Institute to promote such a competition under 
which architects may submit designs for various types of 
houses with lay-out plans showing the disposition and 
grouping. The conditions have been drawn up, and copies 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 128, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 

The competition, which is open to any British subject, 
is divided into three sections. The first two sections are 
for lay-out plans accompanied by designs of the types of 
houses described below. The third section is for the 
design of cottages for rural areas without a lay-out plan. 
The selection of designs in accordance with their merits 
will be made by a committee of selection appointed by 
the Local Government Board and consisting of Sir John 
J. Burnet, Mr. A. N. Paterson, Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, 
Professor S. D. Adshead, and Mr. James Thomson. 

A panel of architects whose designs are approved by the 
committee will be formed, and a list of the names on the 
panel will be furnished to local authorities preparing hous- 
ing schemes, with a recommendation from the Local 
Government Board that architects from the panel should 
be appointed to advise in carrying out such schemes. It 
is the intention of the Board that to the names thus 
selected they shall add, in consultation with the Institute 
of Scottish Architects and subject to the approval of the 
Committee of Selection, the names of architects whom they 
consider to be qualified who have not taken part in the 
competition owing to the fact that they are at present 
serving in H.M. Forces, or for other reasons. Premiums 
to the total value of £725 will be awarded for the most 
meritorious designs submitted. 

In Section I. houses of the four following types are 
asked for:—Type (a), Living room, scullery, and three 
bedrooms, in two storeys; Type (b), Living room, scullery, 
and three bedrooms, one of which is to be on the ground 
floor and suitable for use as a parlour, in two storeys; 
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Type (c), Living room, scullery, parlour, and three bed- 
rooms, in two storeys ; Type (d), Two-storey flats, consist- 
ing of living room, scullery, and two or three bedrooms, 
with an independent entrance, the stairs to the upper flats 
being inside. 

Section II. is for a scheme of tenement houses consisting 
of two types of houses with the following accommodation : 
—Type (a), Living room, scullery, and two bedrooms ; 
Type (6), Living room, scullery, and three bedrooms. 
Adequate wash-house accommodation, drying greens, 
front and back gardens, children’s playgrounds, &c., must 
be provided. 

Section III. is for a design of a cottage of one storey 
containing living room, scullery, and two bedrooms. 

Designs must be delivered not later than 30th Novem- 
ber, 1918. Competitors’ questions must be in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Ncoftish Institute not later than 
30th September, 1918. 


‘The Architect”: Designs for a Title-piece. 

The -proprietors of The Architect wish to obtain 
designs for a new title-piece for their front page and 
invite designs from the students of the various archi- 
tectural schools under the following conditions : 

Designs to be drawn in pen and ink, and to be 
1 foot 2 inches long by 5} inches deep (twice the size 
of the actual heading). The designs to be sent to the 
Editor of The Architect, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Cireus, London, E.C., on or before the 7th December. 

The designs to be on white paper and to be sent 
rolled with a sealed letter containing the name and 
address of the designer, which will be opened after the 
award is made. The lettering to be ‘‘ The Architect,’’ 
and under it in smaller type “* A Journal of Structural 
and Decorative Art.” 

From the designs so submitted the proprietors and 
their editor will select seven designs and will award 
the following premiums :— 

For the selected design, 7 

For the second, 3 guineas. 

For the next best five designs, 1 guinea each. 

They will also publish the accepted design and some 
of the others in The Architect, and will arrange if 
possible for the exhibition of the designs submitted. 


guineas. 


OBITUARY, 

Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., of Clifton House, Castle 
Hill, Guildford, whose death was recently announced 
at the age of seventy-two, was elected an Associate of 
the Institute in 1870, Fellow in 1877, and was placed 
on the list of Retired Fellows in 1909. He served his 
articles with Sir G. Gilbert Scott, and remained with 
him for some years as assistant. He started practice 
in Godalming, and afterwards had offices in London, 
first in New Bond Street and later in Chancery Lane. 
Among his works are houses for Sir Henry J. Holland, 
Mr. I. H. Foster, and Mr. W. B. Lushington ; Snow- 
denham Hall, Bramley, Surrey, for Mr. Robert 
Courage; Witmead, near Farnham, Surrey, for Colonel 
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Davis ; All Saints’ Church, Norfolk Square, London ; 
vicarage and schools at Busbridge, and various works 
of restoration at Saxby, Rotherfield, Witley, and 
Wickhambreux churches, and Godalming Parish 
Church. He was the architect of various houses in 
Gloucestershire, Surrey, Essex, and Hants, his most 
recent work being the restoration of Borde Hill, Cuck- 
field, Sussex, for Colonel Stephenson Clarke. He 
took an active part in the work of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, being hon. secretary for Surrey, and serving 
on the Council for forty-two years. He was the 
author of Old Cottage and Domestic Architecture in S.W. 
Surrey (Guildford, 1889) and other works, and con- 
tributed to the Transactions of the Institute a Paper 
on the ** Auditorium of a Theatre,’ and “ Notes on 
Cottage Architecture ” [JoURNAL, Vol. IV., 3rd series]. 


The late F. R. Farrow. 

Mr. BantsTeR FLercuer [F.] writes :—TI should like 
to add one word as to the loss the profession has 
suffered owing to the death of my old friend, Frederic 
R. Farrow. Mr. Perey Marks, in the July number of 
the JOURNAL, gave a very sympathetic outline of 
Mr. Farrow’s career, to which I could add little of 
in erest. first m t Frederic Farrow when preparing 
many years ago for the R.I.B.A. Examinations. He was 
then in Craven Street, Strand, and his classes included 
a large proportion of the students of the day. I little 
thought that I shou!d be associated with him later on 
in this kind of work, but that came about through my 
connection with King’s College. A man of vast and 
varied information, he was always willing to place his 
stores of knowledge at the disposal of his younger 
brethren. He was a true friend, and a number of 
architects, both amongst the older and younger 
members, will feel that in his passing they have lost a 
svmpathetic confrére. 


NOTICES. 


The Associateship : Special War Regulations for 
Candidates. 

The Council have granted the following temporary con- 
cessions to Students R.I.B.A. and others serving with the 
Forces who desire to qualify for Associateship R.I.B.A. :— 

(A) Special War Exemption for “ Students R.I.B.A.” 
who have served in the Forces. 

(B) Special War Examination for persons not eligible for, 
or desirous of availing themselves of (A), who have served 
in the Forces. 

Full particulars of the above may be had from the Secre- 
tary. 

Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

Particulars of the Examination of Licentiates wishing to 
qualify for Fellowship may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary. The next Examination will be held in January. 


The Statutory Examinations. 
Examinations of candidates wishing to qualify for the 
position of District Surveyor under the London County 
Council or Building Surveyor under Local Authorities will 
be held by the Institute on 23rd, 24th, and 25th October. 
Applications must be sent in to the Secretary R.I.B.A., by 
9th October. 
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